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Educational research often def ines_educat ipnal goals 
narrowly by reading levels or Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores 
and equally narrowly correlates student success 'in these areas with 
the content of the curriculum or time spent in learning. According to 
Rutter et al .,_ secondary schools with a good ethos create students 
who perform well according to c.dgniti\>e, af feet ive ancJ behavioral 

measures , whil^^e schools with a poor ethos Create the reverse . in 

their study of secondary schooling, "Fifteen Thousand Hour s^"R^ 
and his associates found a cluster of f factors that promote a good 
secondary school ethos: (1) student-student and student-teacher 
coh^vgion; (2) a strong academic emphasis ; (3) high teacher 
expectations; (4) posit ive attitudes toward students; (5) stress oh 
positive rewards; and (6) consistent and shared values and standards. 
Points from several studies are referred to, and references are 
provided iri this two-page research summary. (JW) 
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Secondary School Ethos 
and the Academic Success of Urban„ Minority Students 



Educajibha! research often deliries educatidhal goals narrowly . 
by reading levels or SAT scores and equally narrowly correlates 
student success in these areas with the content of the curriculum 
or the time spent in j-^arning. Even the **eiTective schooling" 
literature has tended to look only at student achievement and to 
relate it to a half-dozen school variables: a principars instruc- 
tional leadership, thcyteachers* positive cxpectatioits oT their 
-stjudcnis, and so. forth*. - 

Although secondary schools are expected above all to produce 
academic ac h ie ye jji e n t , t h ey^ a r e a 1 so -mean t to Socialize s t ude ri t s^ 
to give them social values, morality and norms; to work with their 
d'^v*t'^o/7w^/7/fl_/p6tentja[m leadirig studeri away from ari egbcen- 
Lric view of the world and in teaching them the rapacity to dif- 
ferentiate and integrate a wide variety of experien&e; arid to irii- 
part vocational proficienciq^-iand values, including discipline, 
perserverarice, punctuality, arid pride iri Work (8)*. Moreover, 
academic success in stifdents is clearly related to _th"ir behavior in 
other area^, their attitudes, and their emotions. Not surprisingly, 
recent evidence also suggests that schools that yield better ex- 
amination scores also foster better attitudes and b^avior and. 
have lower delinquency rates among their students (12). 

In fact, in their important and careful study of secondary 
schooling, f ifti\n Ihoidsahd Hours. Rutter and hfs a5^>ociaies 
point out that, when one looks at factors creating elfective 
schools, the combined effect of the many contributing variablesLis 
much .greater than the sum oi separate, individual factors. The 
authOFs call this whole which is greater than the sum of its-parts 
ihc^ school'^ ^ 

According to Rutter et al., those secondary schools having a 
good ethos crcai?: students who perforrn well accdrdirig *to 
cognitive,^ affeciivertmd behavioral measures, while schools with 
a poor ethos create the reverse. Iri other words, arty orte school 
has^an ethos which leads to or doesn't lead lo a generaL success 



and well-beirig ambrig its studerils. 
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Whal comprises the elhos of an effeclive school? 

Tht* work of Ruiicr et al. points to a cluster of factors in pro- 
mc V. . ig a good secondary _school c^hqs; jhese ihcl iide st udj:n i - 
studcnc and student-teacher cohesion, a strong academic empha- 
sis, high teacher expectatibris arid pbsitive attitudes toward their 
students, a stress on positive rewards, and consistent and shared 
values and standards. While the authors stress the inter- 
dependence of these factors, their analysis cbrrobprates in many 
respecK those variables isolated by the effective schooling 
literature as well as recent studies of comprehensive high schools, 
aliefriative schools, desegregated schools, and private schools. 
Where discrepancies occur, the cause may be the narrbw, br simply 

•Numbers in parerilheses Indicate references. 



different, perspectives of these latter bodies of research. Yet 
discrepancies can also be reconciled by using them to go below the 
surface arid uricbvcr deeper cbmrriorialities. 

School Size and Student Cohesion ' 

Several recent reviews of a wide variety of research on school 
V ib I eri ce a n d the co mp re h en si ve h ig h sc h bo 1 assert the i m portan ce 
of school size in contributing to a peaceful or disraptiv(i aimos- 
E^iere (4. 1 a The rationale fbr most ^liem^ijvc schools^ and the 
major evainations of these programs reiterate the doctrine that 
small is peaceful, particularly for students ^ ^re likely to be 
marginal (7, 9). Yet Rutter et al. found school size to be of little 
. iriipbrtarice as a factor iri a good school ethos; instead, iri a related 
finding, they point to the need to bbifi keep students together as 
they pi-oceed through school from year to year., and prevent 
rotating them from class lb class each period. AlLowinif students 
to remain together each day and through the high school years 
pre\'ents the alienation that is commbn. tb the large school arid 
promotes student cohesion. 

f, 

Wide SlQdenl Parlicipalion 

clearly the effects of size can be partly counterbalanced by 
biher factors that promote uriiiy. One of these, which has beeri 

i Somewhat controversial, is student participation, although there 
is alsb eviderice that participatiori, particularly by margirtal 
slu^fnts^ declines with school size. Although Gottfredspn anci 
Daiger (4) report little positive effect of'Student pariicipadon in. 
decreasing schopi violance, Rutter et al. find the oppbsitc to be 

-^true. Their findings Indicate that where a high proportion of 
students are given active rbles in assemblies, schoc^ meetings, a^^ 
other positions of resjspnsibility, and where teachers and Students 
shage extracurricular act ivi ties, the schools show bewer butcomes'' 
in pupil behavior and examination success— that is, have a better 
s#iool ethos. Rutler et^ a], hypothesize thal^ivmg resporisibility to 
students creates better academic and social behavior because it 
cbrive y s I rust and sets standards of rri atur i ty as vvel 1 as gcrierates 
more positive attitudes toward schooling through the mechanism 
bf ideriiiricaiiori. Sirice Gdttfredsori & Dagger do riot describe 
what they mean by student participation, they may have included 
activities iri the term that simply did not give students real respon- 
sibility, a genuine voice, br an authentic means of identificatibn. 

Strong Academic Aimosphere, High ExpeclKions for Student 
> Success, and a Stress on Pbsihve Rewards 

Rutter et al. poiqt to ihe jssue of what is taught and hbw it is 
taught as esseritial to school ethos. Iri their fmdings — which are 
strongly corrbbprated by most of the other secondary §chcK)ling 
literature as well as studies of effective schooling — a good school 
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eihos is creaieci by a strong acaden)ic atmosphere, higfi.expecta- 
lions for siiidcni success, arid a stress pn positive rewards. There 
shoiiid be vigorous jessbn plans which allow little wdste of time 
"arid •iilKrll High performar.ee standards: Homework shoaid be 
regular ^nd cdhsisierii^ and high standards should be use^^^ 
marking (\vith grades not being used for disciplinary purposes), 
Reactions to stiidcivis'l^^fbrmance should be immediate arid 
shoaid stress its positive a^B^s. Punishment, p.artieularly when it 
is cbrpcSriil. actually tends tboe associated with poor utiendance 
and delinquency. 

* .; 

Consistent and Shared >^aiues and Standards 

fijicen Thoiisafni //r;zvrv points to the importance of cdhsistent 
arid shared values arid standards in fcgar^ to both academic excel- 
lence and disciplines The theme of the need for values and stand- 
ards is reitefatecf mrou'ghoul studies of secondary schooling: 
Alternative schools, which have^rown but of perceived dencieri- 
cics in the comprehensive high schools, have been characterized 
by conscious attempts tb create rnbre expMcil^^a goals 
than are generally fx)and in public high schools (10). 

A recent study. Catholic High Schools and Minority Students 
(5), also isolates^ the issue of values as particularly crucial in- 
creating successful academic as well as disciplinary cllmates_. 
Although part of the effectiveness of Catholic schools for these 
studertts is attributed by the author to the higher quality of the 
instruction and the more effective discipline, thre influence of the 
<eligioiis order per se, with its self-conscious ideology and explicit 
s\stem of values, has an independent and direct effect on school 
efVectiy^nAss: . 

Glearly. strong values, goals, and purposes can be directed 

X 



toward authbriiai-iari as welUas egalitafiari ends>-tdward a racist 
Vision as well apiine of equality, the literature pn public school 
desegregatibr^/adds a cliarificatidri a: id warriirig about the destroc- 
*tive effects of a school which does not have both a uriifprrri and 
shared system of values. piffeVent standards for discipline and 
suspensions, as well as practices* such as tracking and special 
ciasses wKich resegregate minorities; or poorly planned busing 
programs wlv^ bus pnly mTribriiy stude restrict iheii- par- 

ticipaiioti in extracurricular activities all serve to decrease their 
trust in the schbbl system, tb play havcrc with their self-esteerii, 
- and \h create fdctioa between thenT^and the preferred white 
sliidents (3, 1 1). That these biased values arid urifair staridafds are 
also/destructive to white students may be less immediately evi- 
dent, though clearly the arrogance bred from preference is not 
cotiducive to a democratic, civie-mlnded spciety of adults. 
/ Stil), as Greeley's research', as well as another recent study of 
private, independent school educatibn bj^ Colem^^ al. (2) 
/make elear, legal mandates^and bureaucratic alteration^ are no 
. su bst it ute for personal alterition^ and clear zm^.A^ rbrig beliefs apd 
valaes. Although the federal and local courts have subjected 
pubHc sclibbls tb riuriierbus legal strictures tb ensure rarrness over 
the past fifteen years, students in both Catholic and private, inde- 
perideni schbbls are much more likely to see their schools as fairi 
than are public school students. Yet in our pluralistic society^^j^ 
pai ticularly difficult for a public school principal or teacher to act 
with confidence In the area pf belie f« and values. Although it is 
both understandable and unfortunate, educators, out of fear of 
disagreement and cbnflici, are too Jikely Jo resort to mechanical 
solutions, approaches which increase specialization and fragmen- 
talibn, and legalesc, ^ 

—Carol Ascher, Ph.D. 
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